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CLo All Our Readers 


With this issue THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER ceases to be 
a semi-monthly publication and will make its appearance April first 
as a monthly. 

This change has been brought about by order of the Board of 
Governors of the American Society of Cinematographers, publishers 
of THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, with the purpose, not only, 
of bettering and enlarging the scope of the publication, but of meeting 
the preferences of its readers and advertisers, the great majority of 
whom prefer a monthly service especially in the case of a technical 
magazine such as THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER is designed 
to be. 

The extension of the period of publication will enable the Board 
of Editors to devote more time to the selection and preparation of 
technical subjects to the end that the technical worker in motion pic- 
tures may find in these pages that help which will enable him to become 
more efficient in his work. 

To. the advertisers of THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER the 
new arrangement will offer a more convenient and greatly improved 
medium, while at the same time enlarging its field and attracting an 
increased clientele selective in its nature and of greater purchasing 
power. 

In addition to serving the photographic element of the industry 
the columns of THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER will be open to 
and actively in service for the laboratory interests, the electrical and 
engineering workers and in fact all those interested in the technical 
branches of the production division of the cinema. 

From all these a friendly co-operation is invited. To all these a 
real and helpful service is promised. 

And now in the broadest spirit of co-operation and with no senti- 
ment of competition in any direction. 

THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 
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Photographed By 


Week of February 27 


ALHAMBRA—“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Photo- 
em by Charles Rosher, member of the A. 
Ss. C. 


CALIFORNIA—“Flower of the North.” Photo- 
graphed by Stephen Smith, Jr.. member of the 
A. S. C. 


CLUNE’S BROADWAY—“A Virginia Courtship.” 
Photographed by Hal Rosson. 

GARRICK—“Three Live Ghosts.” 
by Arthur Miller. 

GRAUMAN’S—“The World’s Champion.” Photo- 
graphed by Chas. E. Schoenbaum, member of 
the A. S. C. 

GRAUMAN’S RIALTO—“Moran of the 
Letty.” Photographed by Wm. Marshall. 

HIPPODROME—“Too Much Married.” Photo- 


Photographed 


Lady 


oe by Stephen Norton, member of the A. 
KINEMA—“Penrod.” Photographed by David 
Kesson and Ray June. 
LOEW’S STATE—“The Idle Rich.” Photographed 
by Arthur Martinelli. 

MILLER’S—“The Silent Call.” 
MISSION—“Foolish Wives.” Photographed by Ben 
Reynolds, member of the A. S. C. 
PANTAGES—7th and Hill—‘The Swamp.” 

graphed by Frank Williams. 
SUPERBA—“Headin’ West.” Photographed by Al 
Latham. 
SYMPHON Y—“Sky High.” Photographed by Ben 
Kline, member of the A. S C. - 
TALLY’S—“Nobody.” 


Photo- 
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Cinematoging In Old Mexico 


The Yank Cameraman Versus the Manana Spirit and Gets the Worst of It 
By H. T. Cownzine, A. S. C. 


HE Mexican people in general, or those who happen 

to think about it at all, hold the Yank “cinematog” 
boys more or less responsible for a goodly portion of the 
se-called bad impressions that they suppose we “Gringoes” 
have of our southern sister republic, and I dare say they 
are right to a small degree; not through any fault on the 
part of our camera travelers who have naturally enough 
been attracted by and photographed the things that were 
uncommon to their public and which they considered to 
be of the greatest general interest to those wanting to see 
Mexico from an entertainment point of view. But these 
things happen to be for the most part those particular 
phases of life and customs in Mexico that the Mexican 
people would least like to have exploited, and while this 
is more or less true of any foreign country, it is especially 
true of Mexico where the people fail to see the joke or 
entertainment side of the question from the cameraboy’s 
point of view. 

This was the reason the Mexican government estab- 
l‘shed their so-called Bureau of Motion Picture censor- 
ch’ p—there were some other minor reasons involving a 
personal element—but this was the chief reason admitted 
by all and condemned by none in Mexico. And this is 
the condition the cameraman has to face in Mexico to- 
day. When I went south to shoot the Manana land for 
Burion Holmes recently I was told that the prejudice 
against the moving picture cameraman had somewhat 
subsided. It might have, but if so I am mighty glad the 
governor did not send me down to Tampico before. 

Anyway it was bad enough when I was there on this 
recent trip, and I must say that, not even among Moham- 
madans or certain Chinese who have religious scruples 
against being photographed, have I ever encountered 
such an antagonistic spirit by any people as a whole as 
there was in Mexico toward the Yank cameraman. In 
many countries the government and local official regula- 
tions prohibit photographing for one reason or another, 
but as a general rule the people themselves are either 
with ycu and enter into the spirit of the thing, or they 
care n_ thing about it. 

Bu: not so in Mexico! Getting an official permit, 
which ‘s the first requirement, is easy, provided you 
apply for same a sufficient number of years in advance 
or can muster some perfectly good “influence” on short 
notice (see last paragraph for how), then you are ready 
to shoot. You have the official sanction and then your 
troubles begin because your film will have to be cen- 
sored before it leaves Mexico; by whom I never found 
out. I was told upon good authority that there was a 
consor, but as no appropriations had been made for her 
salary, the censorship did not function and your cause 
“failed to march” as the French would say. 

One Camerafornian told me his stuff had been in 
cusiody of the bureau over nine months and he had yet 
fa‘led to find out who was head of the bureau, but he did 
confide to me that if he had to wait much longer he was 
going to take out naturalization papers and apply for the 
iob h'mself without salary in order to get his stuff 


through. I think he is in Mexico City yet, but I won’t 
mention his name because it may delay his game. 

There are ways of getting around this as I will tell 
you later, but that’s not the greatest of the cameraboy’s 
troubles. Each and every citizen knowing of the censor- 
ship law constitutes himself a board of inquiry to know 
WHY you are photographing this or that particular 
scene to be shown ALL OVER THE WORLD as de- 
scriptive of Mexico, and to what advantage it would be 
to Mexico—and here we have their “pet peave” which 
is the Thieves’ Market. It seems that the first thing they 
tell visitors about in the way of interesting places is the 
Thieves’ Market, and the cameraboy decides to run down 
and make a few shots there while he’s getting his bear- 
ings and that’s where he puts his foot right into the worst 
place of the whole lot. 

Now the Thieves’ Market is nothing in the world but 
a long, dark, arcade-like bazaar where all the old junk 
worth classifying is sorted and resold to the public; and 
tis said that a great many stolen articles can be found 
there and repurchased by the owners, hence its name. 
It is the first thing they tell you about and the last thing 
they want photographed. 

And then here are the bull fights; pulque making and 
drinking; the early morning vegetable market at the 
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Super Speed Film practically eliminates 
under-exposure. It is ideal for ultra- 
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Viga Canal; the floating vegetable gardens of Xochi- 
milcho; the lottery venders; itinerant peons from the 
country; public letter writers in the streets. All of these 
interesting things look good to the boys who are looking 
for action and human interest, especially if they are 
selling it by the foot, but try if you will to explain to 
these enquiring souls WHY, OH WHY you photograph 
these things in preference to the fine macadamized Boule- 
vard de Independence, or the Alameda, their favorite 
park, or the Calle de Francisco Madero and the artistic 
monuments erected to their national heroes. 


Then there’s the old Independence bell on the palace, 
the beautiful lake in the Bosque at Chapultepec, their 
National White House, and even a monument to George 
Washington and Charles VI—yes, why picture a dirty 
vegetable or flower market with its country peons, pic- 
turesque sombreros, throngs making and eating tortillas, 
enchiladas and what-nots with their varicolored and pic- 


turesque costumes from every province in the country, - 


combined with a fine native setting of adobe buildings 
and semi-tropical scenery when one can, for the asking, 
have pictures of the nice dapper looking students from 
the Medical College who will even dress up for the 
occasion. 

I was led to this college three times by prominent 
Mexicans who wanted to be sure I filmed it. Explain to 
them IF YOU CAN why the American public would not 
become breathlessly excited over a moving picture film of 
the well which supplied Mexico City with water during 
the revolution when Zapata the bandit approached the 
city and cut off their water supply or why it is not par- 
ticularly interesting to grind off a whole reel on the 
Sunday morning Paseo which is a weekly parade of the 
city’s best motor cars and their present owners (no tell- 
ing who will own them after the next revolution). I'll 
admit I failed to satisfy their questions—I didn’t dare. 

As to the way out—there is one. You can save your- 
self a lot of trouble by getting an official “squige” or 
censor-interpreter to accompany you and censor-at-the- 
crank. He will help sooth the offended ones who have 
been educated in their inquisitiveness by a series of car- 
toon drawings published in the local newspapers depict- 
ing the American cameramen in the act of filming the 
Thieves’ Market, or other undesirable locations, with 
large print captions “So This Is Mexico.” 

One Mexico City paper ran a series of such drawings 
during a dull “gringo hatred” period once and the cli- 
mate has been unhealthy for yank-cameraboys ever since. 
I said you can have a “squige”—yes, but you will have 
to pay—pay—pay and even if you should be so lucky 
as I was to get one that was a real help your negative 
ought not to cost you more than three dollars a foot, 
edited at the crank. Of course there’s not much profit 
if you have to sel! for less—edited in New York plus 
duty. The “squige” I had on the Tampico trip spent 
exactly twenty-eight hundred pesos ($1400) in fourteen 
days; exactly one hundred bucks a day was our bill. 
He was a Lieutenant Colonel assigned from the army and 
one of the most generous dispositions I ever met. When 
it came to spending moriey he was THERE. When he 
worked he was a wonderful help, but a Lieutenant Col- 
onel must not be rousted out before ten in the morning 
or disturbed during the siesta hour (1 to 3) or kept 
out for late sunsets as there are official functions to attend 
and the trick of it was I could not shoot without--him 
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unless of course, I wanted to go through the censorship 
plan and take up a perpetual residence in Mexico City. 
Well sir, that bird ran me flat broke in exactly ten days 
and I even had to hock the camera with the American 
Consul for a hundred until Mr. Holmes, who was arriv- 
ing on the next steamer, could wire me cash enough to 
carry on. B. H. took one look at the Lieutenant Colo- 
nel’s expense account and booked us all home on the 
next boat. 

In Mexico City I ran into Cornell who was shooting 
Mexico also. He had just shot the Thieves Market the 
week before and was still all het up about the experience 














Mr. Cowling Shooting Indians in Mexico 


he had (I believe he will call it experience). Yes, I 
shot the Thieves Market, too, but then again I can run 
faster than Cornell and I had the Lieutenant Colonel 
with me to argue my case while I ran. So much for how 
they like us in Mexico. I won’t say they will not be 
more friendly toward us when the “Gringo” campaign 
dies out, but I, for one, know of more fertile fields where 
it requires less arguing and there is less feeling that you 
are not wanted, than in Mexico. 

Mexico has untold picture possibilities for interesting 
film subjects and to all the Boys going to Mexico I wish 
good luck. H. T. C. 





Let Bill Do It 


PHYSICALLY Will H. Hays is not a giant, but his 
shoulders, measured by ability, are broad and 
strong; therefore, a disposition is manifesting in some 
quarters to pass all the hard jobs up to him. “Let Bill 
do it,” is the slogan among the shirkers nowadays, but it 
isn’t going to get very far. In the past, Mr. Hays has 
shown a disposition to tell people where to get off when 
they attempted obstructive tactics with him, and non- 
cooperators will find that Bill is looking to them for help 
instead of assuming the job of official goat. The best 
way to help the industry right now is to help Mr. Hays. 
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In Camerafornia 


BY MISTAKE Mr. George Schneiderman, A. S. C., was 

given credit for the camera work on “The Queen of 
Sheba” in the February 1 edition of THe AMERICAN CINE- 
MATOGRAPHER. John W. Boyle and Otto G. Brautigam 
were the photographers. 





Steve Smith, A. S. C., is photographing “The Shaugh- 
raun” for Vitagraph. This good old Irish play will 
star Pat O’Malley, Pauline Starke and others. David 
Smith is directing. Steve says he is getting a kick out 
of watching the extras trying to kid the director that they 
were born on the ould sod and therefore eligible to play 
in the picture. 





John Seitz, A. S. C., has finished the camera work on 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” Metro’s big production, with 
Rex Ingram directing. 





Rene Guissart, A. S. C., chief cinematographer for 
the Alliance Film Corporation, St. Margarets-on-Thames, 
Middlesex, England, will finish the camera work on 
Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” about March 10. Mr. Guissart 
writes that the production will be a sensation when 
screened. Among the celebrated players in the cast are 
Miss Ellen Terry, Gladys Cooper, C. Aubrey Smith, 
Henry Vibart, Ivor Novello, Constance Collier and 
others. 





Ben Reynolds, A. S. C., was not given screen credit 
for filming “Foolish Wives,” but the whole world knows 
he was the chief cinematographer on the job. William 
Daniels held the second camera. The photography of 
“Foolish Wives” was the outstanding feature of the pro- 
duction and without such artistic treatment as Rey- 
nolds gave it the picture would not have achieved the 
greatness Von Stroheim is credited with. All honor to 
the director, but don’t forget to give the modest camera- 
man the credit due him. 





Karl Brown, A. S. C., is in San Francisco cinema- 
toging on a Lasky production. 





Fred M. Jackman, president of the A. S. C., has 
finished the serial he has been directing for Hal Roach, 
of which Ruth Roland is the star. Director Jackman 
shot the final scenes of the big picture at Truckee where 
he and half his company were stricken with the in- 
fluenza. 





Phil Rosen, A. S. C., of the Lasky company, will di- 
rect Betty Compson in her next Paramount starring ve- 
hicle. 





A Gift to the Industry 


UR statistician figures that the cameramen of the 
industry are contributing, through reductions in sal- 
ary, the price of one big feature picture every week (the 
exact figure is $60,000). Fifty-two pictures a year as 
a present to the industry! Wonder what other element 


in the industry has done half so well. 
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Resolution 
WHEREAS, certain unfavorable publicity has been and 


now is being given to the motion picture industry; 


and 

Whereas, the said publicity is wholly and entirely 
groundless and unfounded and is creating an unwar- 
ranted and odious name for the motion picture industry, 
which industry is the fifth largest industry in the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas, the Electrical Illuminating Engineers’ So- 
ciety is comprised of citizens of the United States of 
America who are actively engaged in the motion picture 
industry; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, the members of the Electrical II- 
luminating Engineers’ Society, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, pledge the support of our organization and its 


‘individuals to the correcting of false and erroneous pub- 


licity now being spread broadcast concerning said mo- 
tion picture industry by unscrupulous, selfish and malig- 
nant interests. 

Attested: Secretary Joe C. Reynolds. 

G. E. MacCormack, president, Charles Ray Studio. 

Howard M. Ewing, vice-president, Minerva Pictures 
Corporation. 

Roland F. Daggy, Universal Studios. 

W. L. Pheeters, Universal Studios. 

Gene Shour, Universal Studios. 

R. E. Nauman, Louis B. Mayer Studio. 

Joe C. Reynolds, Fox Film Corporation. 

Harry D. Brown, Universal Studios. 

Phil Coats, Vitagraph Film Comrany. 

W. Johnson, Pickford Studios. 

E. V. Morris, Hal Roach Studios. 

Bert Wayne, Fairbanks Studios. 

W. Lenahan, Marshall Neilan. 

L. Kolb, Goldwyn Film Company. 

F. N. Murphy, Warner Brothers’ Studios. 

R. Hostetter, Cinema Studio Supply. 

W. Strahm, United Studios. 

R. Hanck, Thomas H. Ince Studios. 

Board of Control. 
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The Cameraman In the Middle West 


By R. Doucias Harrison 
EVERYWHERE we go nowadays to see important 


events, the moving picture cameraman is on the job, 
bringing the news to thousands, as the newspaper re- 
porters have done in the past. In years just gone by, 
we have been furnished with our latest news by the lead- 
ing weeklies such as Pathe, Kinograms, etc. The Middle 
West of our country, furnishing its quota of these news 
events along with the rest, carried this idea forward. 
Now today, particularly in this territory, we have over- 
stepped this idea until we see an event in the morning 
and then when we attend the local picture palace, at night, 
we see the event moving before our eyes. Few realize 
what has taken place during that day, how the camera- 
man was on the job, how the laboratory expert, the cam- 
eraman’s co-worker, continued the good work, and finally 
the projectionist flashes the views in action before our 
eyes. 

The day Marshal Foch appeared in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, motion pictures were taken of the train arriv- 
ing, speech making, etc., and that same night these views 
were shown to the anxious throngs who had seen the 
events of the morning, as well as those who were unable 
to attend. All this done in a city of 30,000 people in 
the Middle West where most people think that the mak- 
ing of movies is never heard of. Service like this might 
be expected with the facilities of New York or Holly- 
wood, but in the Middle West it proves that the industry 
is striving forward too. This stunt was put over by the 
writer who is putting forth every effort to feature the 
advancement of the cinema to the masses. 

Another deal was put over in the Middle West not 
over a week ago. When the Capitol Theatre, Detroit, 
opened to over 5,000 people moving pictures were taken 
of the crowds in front of the theatre, also of the audience 
on the start of the performance. When the show ended, 
this self-same audience saw themselves on the screen. 
This again shows what can be accomplished in this ter- 
ritory, the heart of the Middle West. 

This is approximately the center of our country, east 
and west, and is the logical place for the producer, aiding 
him in putting his wares before the people with greater 
rapidity than now, thus eliminating the process of ship- 
ping across the entire continent to the main office in 
New York. The scenery is here, everything from a 
palatial estate to a backwood scene. The climate is 
here too. What if there is a little snow now and then. 
Cannot a love scene be put on with it snowing. Too 
much summer scenery is like eating mince pie all of the 
time. Apple pie is good for a change. So the Middle 
West is here for the producer, and with proper backing 
and support, it could become the center of the motion 
picture industry. 





The Price 


The subscription price of THz AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER will remain at $3.00 per year after the change 
to a monthly, but the price of a single issue will be 25 
cents on the news stands. The size of. the magazine will 


be doubled. 
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Rate the Camerman 
What Percentage of the Pi&ure Should be Credited. 
to: the Man: Who Photographs It?’ 


HILE discussing the merits: arid demerits of a: recent 
sensational’ release: a noted’ Los: Angeles; reviewer: 
said: 

“The photography was easily 50 per cent of the: pic- 
ture.” 

The opinion was of value because it was voiced by a 
man whose long experience entitles him to be accredited 
as an expert and a judge and, as other experts seemed 
largely to share his view, THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER decided to make a referendum to its readers and 
determine on what side the preponderance of opinion lay 
as to the percentage of credit due the cameraman in a 
production where all elements are above the average. 

Of course each picture should be judged separately 
—should stand or fall according to its merits when it is 
under review, but in a case like that of the cameraman 
(he appearing to be a fixed and indispensable element 
of a picture) it should not be difficult to generalize and 
to arrive at a reasonable estimate of his value to a pic- 
ture. 

As a general proposition, then, what, in your opinion, 
is the percentage of value of the cameraman to the 
picture? 

Is it ten per cent, or twenty-five per cent, or fifty or 
sixty-five, more or less? 

There are about 650 words in a solid column of. THE 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. Write 500 words and set 
forth your opinion as to the cameraman’s value to the 
picture. Rate him and tell why. 

The best answer will be awarded $10.00 in gold by 
the Board of Governors of the American Society of Cine- 
matographers and will be published in THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER of issue May 1. Contest closes April 
15, 1922. 

From this contest all cameramen are barred. 


First All Star Ever Made 


TIS HARLAN was one of the first “all star” cast ever 

to appear in motion pictures. 

This was in 1904, just eighteen years ago, and in 
those days the motion picture was in its swaddling 
clothes. The big stage production that year was “The 
Vanderbilt Cup” and the picture Harlan tells about was 
used between the prologue and the first act. Elsie Janis 
and Aubrey Bouccicault shared honors with Harlan and 
the picture made a tremendous hit. The action was some- 
thing like this: 

Otis, Aubrey and Elsie were in an automobile (fancy 
the auto of 1904) driving along a country road. They 

ass a farmer driving a horse and give him the merry 
ha-ha! They go on a short distance and the auto breaks 
down, then the farmer passes them and hands back the 
glad guffaw. Otis calls this a censorproof picture. Hugh 
Ford directed it and it was made in New York City. 


You'll Be Surprised 
Don’t miss THE CINEMATOGRAPHER for April. It will 
be big and good. 
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How Much Are We Worth? 


Is the Artist As Worthy of His Hire As the Laborer, Or Is His 


Compensation Merely Arbitrary? 
By Joun Leezer, A. S. C. 


N THESE days of specializing, human endeavor tends 
toward many vocations, but for convenience let us 
consider only four general divisions: Professional men, 
mechanics, 
merchants and _ art- 
ists. A man is a 
mechanic because he 
seems best fitted for 
that kind of work. 
If he paints beauti- 
ful pictures, makes 
wonderful photo- 
graphs, or has won 
fame because of his 
work in marble, we 
call him an artist. 
The motion picture 
p hoto grapher be- 
longs to this class of 
workers. 

He knows con- 
siderable about oth- 
er lines of work, 
but he spends the 
most time at the 
thing he likes best 
and is so classi- 
ified. . He is not only classified as an artist, but he 
must be one in every sense of the word—first, last 
and all the time. The bigger the man, inside, I mean, 
the greater artist will he be, but an artist is not an artist 
unless he can express himself. 

A man says he is a farmer. How do we know? An- 
other may say he is an architect. How shall we know? 
If a man be an artist, he has already, by some such me- 
dium as the brush, lens or chisel, proven it. Those who 
can afford to give expression to their artistic sense, solely 
for the pleasure they derive, are few. Compensation is a 
wonderful incentive to artistic expression. So the ques- 
tion naturally arises, what are the efforts of an artist 
worth? 

Values are supposed to be determined by supply and 
demand. If you have talent to sell or real estate or a 
goat, it is worth what you can get for it. The man with 
brains offers them for sale in the open market and they 
are sold to the highest bidder. No one is going to pay 
a portrait photographer fifty dollars for a dozen 8x10s 
unless he thinks they are worth it—at least, not many. 
If the portrait artist is satisfied that the photographs are 
worth fifty dollars, but is unable to get it, is he justified 
in reducing the price? Before we decide, whether he is 
or not let us go a little farther into the matter. 

We must not forget that we are discussing the class 
of human beings called artists. The artist does not sit 
or stand at a machine all day long, turning out a part of 
a shoe, a hat or a watch. Such an operator puts no part 
of himself into what he produces. The machine does it; 
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he is a machine man, but what you see on the canvas, on 
the photo mount, or in the marble, is a part of the man 
or woman whose work it is. 

The Indian believes that something has gone from 
him into his photograph, otherwise it would not look 
like him, so we recognize the artist in his work, because 
of the personality stamped upon it. We know it is a 
Remington without seeing the name. This comparison 
between the mechanic and the artist has been made to 
demonstrate how little they have in common that would 
indicate what their labor is worth. The wages of the 
mechanic are determined by comparison. His wage is 
standard at so much per hour. The compensation of the 
artist on the other hand is not arrived at by comparison. 
Even the work of modern painters varies in price. Some 
portrait photographers get ten, fifteen and twenty dollars 
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per print. But is the artist justified in taking less than 
he thinks his product is worth? There is, to our mind, 
but one answer. He is not. 


It may be well to consider at this time one or two 
conclusions we have arrived at concerning the producer. 
The pictures he exhibits give us a good idea of what he 
demands in photography, and it varies considerably. 
Most producers get what they want in stories, directors, 
actors and photographers so, if a producer employs an 
artist to photograph his productions, it must be because 
he wants that kind of photography. What other con- 
clusion can we come to? The producers represent the 
open market in which the artist-photographer offers his 
services. There are not so many producers as there were 
at one time, but that is no reason why the photographer 
should take less for his labor than he thinks it is worth. 

Loyalty is a good word so far as words go, but there 
must be some difference of opinion as to what the word 
means, in the motion picture industry in any event. To 
my way of thinking loyalty begets loyalty, or should, but 
try as hard as I may I am unable to recall even one in- 
stance when loyalty ever got the best of a dollar. You 
may know of cases where it has. I hope you do, but I 
don’t. Loyalty for loyalty’s sake is a wonderful virtue, 
but extremely rare. 


Reports indicate that the industry has grown wonder- 
fully in the past ten years. What caused it? Stories, 
acting, directing? It would be very discouraging indeed 
to think that there had been no improvement in these 
three important departments, but the quiet, unassuming, 
conscientious artist-photographer is in the main most re- 
sponsible for the high plane of usefulness the motion 
picture has reached. But have you heard him making 
any noise about it? You could not, even with the most 
sensitive receiving apparatus the wireless expert has yet 
devised. 

What is the most important thing about any struc- 
ture? The foundation, of course. What is the founda- 
tion of this business? Photography! On the whole, I 
should say that the photographer bears a rather impor- 
tant relation to the industry, but what compensation has 
he had? Usually the more important or responsible a 
position the greater the compensation. The following 
ratio is a fair example of real conditions. Directors’ 
salary, 600.00; Star, 1,000.00; Photographer, 250.00. 
No matter what the conditions, the ratio remains the 
same. 


The motion picture photographer, as well as any 
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Be Fair to Hollywood 


From the Christian Science Monitor, February 14, 1922 

BURKE'S ignorance of “the method of drawing up an 

indictment against a whole people” seems not to be 
shared by a large section of the American press. Con- 
demning a nation for the faults of a few, putting a peace- 
ful rural town into the class of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
because a small, but socially notorious section of its resi- 
dents enliven the columns of those newspapers which spe- 
cialize in scandal and crime, is a too common editorial 
practice. 

Just at present the victim is Hollywood, a garden 
suburb of Los Angeles, nestling at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and sending shoots of trim white villas and bril- 
liant semi-tropical gardens up into the deep and winding 
cafions. Nature did about all in her power for Holly- 
wood, and man, by the exercise of skill in architecture 
and gardening, has charmingly diversified the country- 
side. Every prospect there pleases, and, despite the 
clamor of an excited press, only a few men are vile. 

The other day an Illinois hamlet, in a fit of self- 
righteous reprobation, demanded of the Post Office De- 
partment that its name of Hollywood be changed. Cling- 
ing to the outskirts of Chicago, it felt that its atmosphere 
of sweetness and light might suffer in the esteem of the 
world if it became confused with the suburb of Los 
Angeles. The Illinoisans are over squeamish. Towns 
are not so easily confused. Paris, Ky., pursues its placid 
course unvexed by the things which occur in the capital 
of France, while London, Ont., never gives the casual 
visitor the sense of being in the modern Babylon. 

The fact is that the California Hollywood is one of 
the garden spots of the world, with a climate comparable 
to that of the Riviera, and lacking only age in develop- 
ment to make it rival that French pleasure ground. * * * 
Indeed, nowhere in the world are youth and happy fam- 
ily life better served than in this California town where 
the artfully designed courts of bungalows, the palm- 
shaded streets, and the brilliant hues of the flowers on 
every hand seem intended for the setting of beautiful and 
well-ordered lives. Hollywood’s only failings have been 
thrust upon her by Broadway. 


The Job Will Chase the Man 


ET the cameraman be of good cheer. The job will 

be chasing the man before many more moons have 
slipped into the eternal night. Russia, Siberia, Egypt, 
China and India are rapidly awakening to the lure of 
the films and they will be calling the American camera- 
man to photograph their pictures for them. They will 
want to make pictures “on their own” and to produce 
in their own countries for their own people. There’s a 
reason why they will want cameramen educated in 
American studios—they are the camera-masters of the 
world and their photography is in a class by itself. 

















other artist, must decide what he will ask for his labor. 
If he can not get it or, in other words, if the law of sup- 
ply and demand does not operate to his advantage, he 
can take up something else until such time as he may 
conscientiously work as an artist again. So far as we 
know there may be rag pickers who cannot afford to 
paint pictures. 
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CThe April 
eee er 


The American Cinematographer in mak- 


ing its bow as a monthly publication on 


April 1, 1922, will offer a program of real 
entertainment and useful interest to its 
readers. 


Among other features there will be: 


Another letter from Jimmy the Assistant, 
right off the bat, on a subject of timely in- 
terest. 


A new department of “Pans and Tilts,” 
by Phil H. Whitman, A. S. C., of interest to 


all cameramen. 


The second installment of Eugene B. 
Downing’s article entitled, “Camera Ex- 
posure and the Working Latitude of Motion 
Picture Negative Film.” 


The first paper of a serial article on lenses 
which will treat of the subject exhaustively 
and which is designed to run several months. 
The editorial arrangement of this series will 
be in the capable hands of Mr. Karl Brown, 
A. & CG. 


“Wayang-Wayang,” by Herford Tines 
Cowling, A. S. C., the most traveled camera- 
man in the world, chief of cinematography 
for Burton Holmes-Paramount. This story 
tells of filmless movies of the Orient more 
than one thousand years old. It is amazing 
and of wondrous interest. 
bellished with many illustrations. 

“Shooting Amidst the Giants,” by H. Ly- 
man Broening, A. S. C., a sketch of the 


California redwoods. 


An authoritative article on the financing 
of motion pictures by a financier whose 
knowledge is first hand. 

News of the laboratories and laboratory 
people. 

Something about “The Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers.” 

And this isn't all there is. 


lot more and it's all good. 


There is a 


It will be em- ° 


. 
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Why is the Cooper Hewitt Lamp 
“Standard Equipment” 
in the Studio 


? 


ASK THE MANAGER: 


“He knows—he he_knows—he _knows” 





He says: ‘Because they are the cheap- 
est to operate and maintain. They re- 


quire the least attention and renewals. 
They satisfy the whole outfit, from the 
Director ‘stars,’ and cameraman down to 
the electricians and stage carpenters. 
They make it possible for me to get per- 
fectly uniform work, and that of the high- 
est quality, at any hour of the day or 
night. The remarkable growth of the mov- 
ing picture industry is due in no small 
measure to the use of Cooper Hewitt’s.”’ 


Cooper = Electric Company 
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Mr. ‘Rothacker’s New Book 


ANOTHER of Watt-rson R. Rothacker’s books on mo- 

tion picture advertising is just off the press. Adver- 
tising men, who have seen advance proofs of the book, 
say it is the most comprehensive contribution ever made 
to the motion picture shelf of Advertising’s library. It 
is considerably more comprehensive than any of the au- 
thor’s previous writings on film advertising. 

Among advertising men Mr. Rothacker is regarded 
as a foremost authority in the film advertising field. He 


was the pioneer specialist in motion picture advertising 
and wrote the first book ever published on that medium. 

While the book deals with the science of screen ad- 
vertising in a technical manner, it is by no means lofty 
brow stuff. It is entertainingly easy to read and beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

During the war at a conference of advertising men 
Mr. Rothacker was asked how motion pictures could be 
used in keeping up the morale of the Yanks in France. 
Mr. Rothacker evolved the “Miles of Smiles” idea. 
Leading newspapers all over the country got behind the 
idea with the result that thousands of homesick dough- 
boys “over there” saw movies of the loved ones at home. 

Mr. Rothacker produced advertising pictures a num- 
ber of years before entering the film laboratory field. 
He has not permitted his Chicago plant or the Rothacker 
-Aller Laboratories of Los Angeles to interfere with his 
personal contact with the Rothacker practical picture or- 
ganization. He asserts furthermore that the laboratories 
he is going to build in London and New York will never 
“alienate” him from the advertising field in which he was 
the trail blazer. 
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Give Us Something Different 


Why Not a Prize for the Best and Most Original Story, 
Photography and Direéction of the Year 


*¢'T'HE Theatre of the Bat,” an organization of Russian 

vaudeville artists, has taken New York by storm 
because it is offering to the jaded Gothamites something 
not only artistic but different. And these same Gotham- 
ites are standing up on their seats and shouting their de- 
light more because of the novelty or difference than of 
the superb artistry of the players and their offerings. 

These Russians seem able to teach us a lot of things 
and if we be wise we will sit at their feet long enough to 
appropriate some of their thunder. And their thunder 
is good. Pavlowa has certainly shown us a new world in 
the dance; the Russian opera company gives us some- 
thing different in grand opera; a young Russian stage 
technician has amazed us with his new methods of set 
building and lighting; and now come the Bats and with 
artistry, novelty and surprise make us scream our heads 
off at vaudeville, every act of which is simple and un- 
pretentious. 

And the lesson is not to the stage alone. Nay, more, 
it is to the screen, for the screen of late has seemed to be 
falling into ruts from which it should be saved before 
the ruts become too deeply worn. 

Are not writers too diligently searching after a hard 
and fast technique or too hard driven by the commer- 
cialism of producers to seek novelty and originality in 
their shadowgraph material? While the great pictures 
are and perhaps always will be of American production 
it is well to keep in mind that the way to hold an audi- 
ence is to keep it guessing and there is no surer way to 
do that than to get it into the habit of expecting new 
things occasionally and never failing to produce the new 
things. 

The producers can get new things by encouraging the 
screen writers to write them. A sort of Nobel prize 
amounting to enough thousands to be worth striving for 
should be offered annually to the screen writer producing 
the original story with the greatest element of novelty—a 
story, of course, screenable and of constructive values, 
the proof of which should be its reception by the public. 
And, while they are doing it, they might add other prizes 
for direction and photography. What do you say, Mr. 
Producer? 





Rummydum 

If you want one of those charming RUMMYDUMS, 

the “God of Successful Days,” you will have to file your 

subscription to THE CINEMATOGRAPHER before April 1, 

1922. The price is $3.10 for one’s year’s subscription 
including the Rummydum. 
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Look What Edison Did 


‘TOM EDISON started it and he will have to take the 

consequences. The chief indoor and outdoor sport 
in all the world now and for years to come will be writ- 
ing questionaires so we might as well get ours off our 
chest now. 3 

“Ours” is a composite questionaire resulting from a 
symposium of the members of the A. S.C. Right off the 
reel, answer these: 

What is a quick lap dissolve? 

Who first used the “cut back” in filming motion pic- 
tures? 

What is the technical value of the close-up? 

Explain the term, “bicycling the film.” 

Who employed the first iris in photographing motion 
pictures and what was it? 

What are Kleigl eyes? 

What do motion picture actors use tea leaves for? 

What is “X Back?” 

What was the title of the first five reel feature? 

What was the first scene ever filmed for commercial 
showing? 

Who is Mary Pickford? 

What is a “buffer” set, in motion picture parlance? 

How is scenario pronounced? 

What was the title of the first motion picture to draw 
$2 admission. 

What is Thomas Edison’s greatest invention? 





Cameras For Sale 





H. LYMAN BROENING 
1416 Detroit Street, Hollywood 
Bell & Howell 





GEORGES BENOIT 
6462 Sherwood Avenue, Hollywood 
Pathe 





EDGAR LYONS 
4623 Kingswell Avenue, Hollywood 
Bell & Howell and Still Camera 








LITTLE 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
Still Cameras for rent 


5874 Hollywood Boulevard Phone 597-602 











C. A. MARSHALL. 
6077 Selma Avenue, Hollywood 
DeBrie 
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The “MITCHELL” Motion Picture Camera 


Showing Iris and 4-way mattes as built-in features of the Mitchell 





Manufactured under Letters Patent and Patents Pending, by 
MITCHELL CAMERA COMPANY 


6025 Santa Monica Boulevard 


Los Angeles, California 


Orders accepted direct until agencies are established 





Introducing Mr. Morris 


BEGINNING March 1, 1922, Mr. Frank C. Morris will 
assume active management of the advertising de- 
partment of THe AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 

Mr. Morris needs no introduction to the motion picture 
people of the West Coast, as he has for a long time been 
publisher of that handy wall directory, issued by “The 
Sirrom System,” which decorates the office walls of every 
studio, laboratory and of every dealer in motion picture 
supplies and materials. 

He is a well established advertising expert, reliable, 
genial, always on the job. It is, therefore, with every as- 
surance that our clientele will welcome him that THE 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER presents him as a member 
of its staff. 





Remember! 


There will be no issue of THe AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER March 15. It will appear as a monthly April 
1, 1922. Don’t miss it. 


Into the Valley of the Shadow 


HE heartfelt sympathy of all members of the A. S. C. 

and of a host of friends goes out to Homer Scott, 
A. S. C., whose beloved wife passed on late in February 
after a brief illness. : 

The untimely passing of this young and charming 
woman was a sad blow to her wide circle of friends, 
who loved her for her many virtues and her sweet and 
helpful disposition. 

Mr. Scott, who is one of the best known cinematog- 
raphers in the industry, and a member of the Board of 
Governors of the A. S. C., is meeting courageously the 
bereavement which took him into the valley of the shad- 
ow and he is sustained by the love and sympathy of his 
fellows. 





Read It 


Don’t fail to read the announcement on the inside 
front cover of this issue of THe CINEMATOGRAPHER. It is 
important. 











f 
Harvey Motion Picture Exposure Meter 
Endorsed by leading Cameramen 
$2.00—Your dealer, or G. L. HARVEY 
105 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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{ CAMERAS REPAIRED | 


Accurate Work and Prompt Service 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
J. W. Peterson, Proprietor 
$21 O. T. Johnson Building. Los Angeles, Calif. 











Phone Broadway 7610 Established ten years J 
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Light and Its Effective Properties In Photography 


First Installment of “The Science of Creative and Construétive Photography” 


By Eucene B. Downinc 


N this article Mr. Downing lays the four ‘ation for 
his second paper, “Camera Exposure and the Work- 
ing Latitude of Motion Picture Negative Film,” which 
will appear in the April number of THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


In view of the fact that the basic and fundamental 
principles of photography are herein approached from 
a radically new angle and peculiar point of view, in 
some respects quite contrary to the generally accepted 
theories of common practice, some considerable time 
must be given up to clarify properly the basis of reason 
and calculation. 

The hypothesis from which the following deductions 
evolved was from the assumption, that creative and con- 
structive processes co-essential to photography pertain 
to a branch of exact science and that it conformed to 
certain laws of evolution with positive regularity and 
mathematical certainty. If this be true we then reason 
as follows: 

Every science has for its base a system of prin- 
ciples as fixed and unalterable as those by which the 
universe is regulated and governed. Man cannot make 
principles but he can discover them and thereafter he 
can apply them practically to his own good. 

Photo-chemical processes are truly by nature creative 
and constructive. The term creative confirms the exist- 
ence of some basic element, force or factor of cause. 
The term constructive at once gives suggestion of a 
product having attributes of form, dimensions, propor- 
tions, or specific characteristic, constituting values of 
architectural effect. 

We cannot contemplate constructive photography 
from a basis of analysis without means of measure or 
mathematical formula, as only by the aid of mathe- 
matics can analysis obtain and convey to our understand- 
ing a sense of relative proportions and definite equiva- 
lents which exist between the authority of cause and its 
product as manifest in effect. Therefore of first neces- 
sity is to adopt a practical means of mathematical cal- 
culation. 

For this essential requisite we will establish as our 
base a definite standard of smallest worth, a portion (not 
subject to division or fractional consideration) a denom- 
inate unit, as a minimum value. By virtue of this def- 
inite standard other and greater values may be relatively 
and definitely known. 

As a means to calculate the value of cause relative to 
effect, the unit method is more readily adaptable and 
comprehensive for this purpose. A unit measure is a 
measure analagous to a given purpose. It is the smallest 
measure of specific value to the purpose for which it is 
used. The unit measure of light energy, element or sub- 
stance, latent or visible, as applied to photography, is 
based upon its effective intrinsic worth to the purpose 
for which it is used. In contemplating the characteristic 
and peculiar properties of light, it is well to consider its 


true values by law of polarity. Light is a positive vital 
energy—its negative or opposite is darkness. 

Light and darkness are completely opposed to each 
other and give ocular impressions as distinct as two ex- 
tremely opposed ideas could give to the mind. However, 
they admit of intermediate degrees of expression. Equa- 
distant from each is neutrality or the middle—fifty- 
fifty. It is a value, impression, or effect of definite and 
intrinsic worth. Its position is unalterable, being fixed 
positively relative to and corresponding to both. In 
photography values of cause-energy are calibrated from 
a basis of their relative and corresponding products con- 
stituting the attributes of effect. 

In picture making by the process of photography, 
the first prime factor of cause is energy. This cause- 
energy exists within light. It is a peculiar property of 
light and for our purpose may be known as Latent 
Energy of Reduction. It is invisible to the eye and 
therefore quite difficult to conceive of its true existence. 
However, if we may term it the Spawn of Light, this 
term may help us to visualize and individualize its 
actuality. 

By camera exposure, this energy, or spawn of light, 
is deposited within the sensitive film. Therein it finds 
certain friendly affinities and comes to rest in a latent 
state, inactive, invisible, but nevertheless it is there. 

These energy deposits, when given the opportunity by 
subjection to a developing solution, will manifest the 
measure of their vito-active values by self conversion to 
a state of metallic silver substance. The process of 
transformation from invisible energy to metallic sub- 
stance is not spontaneous or erratic; it conforms to the 
harmonious law of evolution or growth. Its rapidity 
of materialization is analogous to and co-relative to the 
volume of intensity of light from which this property of 
energy was taken. Equation of unlike but relative and 
corresponding values is the problem of photo-chemical 
operations. When a combination of value differences 
are taken collectively for purposes of effect, the basis 
of true values are visible, perceptible differences, which 
give effects or distinct ocular impressions. Therefore 
the effects or impressions are greater and lesser, limited 
to the number of contrast or dimensional differences of 
expression. 

Uninterrupted light is without form, figure or fash- 
ion. When the velocity of light is interrupted by an 
object of shapely mass or dimensional form, the re- 
flected consequence is a dispersement of multi-quantity 
differences. This fractional product is effective relative 
to locale and incidence of deflection and light thus de- 
flected in a consequence of individualized specific values 
and has mathematical form of expression. Therefore 
light is our model. Light as deflected from the object 
photographed. 

By camera exposure a film is impregnated with 
greater and lesser deposits of latent energy as dispensed 
from the reflective surfaces of the object. The differen- 
tial ratio or scale of energy deposits, by mathematical 
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formula calibrated to measured degrees, is by nature’s 
law, a true coincidence, or mathematically a perfect pro- 
portional equation to the formula of the reflected light 
differences as above described. When subjected to a 
developing solution for the time of perfect development, 
a one unit deposit of energy will manifest a minimum 
or one x measure of substance. Within the same given 
time a ten unit deposit of energy will materialize a ten 
x measure of substance. 

It is well to remember and bear in mind that the de- 
posited energy within photographically exposed films is 
a ratio of differences which is fixed by nature’s law. This 
formula of quantity differences is our model, our plans 
and specifications to which we must conform in each of 
our co-essential subsequent operations. 

The finished picture, or ultimate effect upon the 
screen, is perfection only when its scale or formula of 
light differences are relatively identical to the formula 
of light as reflected from the subject photographed. 

Much more is to be said about the effective properties 
of light relative to photography; but it can be treated 
more technically and comprehensively, in connection with 
the subject of camera exposure and the working latitude 
of negative films. This article will therefore be con- 
tinued in connection with the same and line drawings 
will be introduced to illustrate the principles involved. 





Cameraman Invents Cheap New Fuel 


HILE shooting scenes for “The Sawmill,” Larry 
Semon’s latest comedy feature, Hans F. Koenekamp, 
cinematographer, got the idea of making a new fuel 
from the discarded sawdust and waste film from the 
studio, so he accordingly got busy and mixed the two 
into a brick which burns very hot and long. Of course 
there is not enough waste film to manufacture the new 
fuel in any quantity, but he is supplying “cinema logs” 
for the fireplaces of Mr. Semon and many members of 
the company, and the cost is practically nothing but the 
labor! 





Cinematographer One Time Actor 


(5!LBERT WARRENTON, cameraman to Director Al- 

fred E. Green at Lasky’s, is one of the few cinema- 
tographers who came from the acting branch of films, 
having been on the stage as a boy, and later acted in 
pictures. His mother, Lule Warrenton, is a well known 
cinema actress-directress, and the family for the past 
four generations has been in the theatrical profession. 
This, no doubt, accounts in no little measure for the 
artistic and dramatic ability of Warrenton in securing 
such wonderful photography for Mr. Green’s productions. 


Otis Harlan Tells a Story 


OTIS HARLAN knows more anecdotes of famous stage 
and screen folk than anybody else and he isn’t stingy 
about telling em. Listen to this one: 

“Mark Sullivan was such a clever mimic and could 
simulate Charles Hoyt’s high pitched voice so well that 
he did it once too often. Hoyt caught him at it and fired 
him off the job. The next summer Hoyt wrote “A Trip 
to Chinatown” and the New York papers were carrying 
stories about it. Hoyt and Harlan were at Hoyt’s country 
home in Charleston, N. H., beating the new play into 
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Hollywood As It Is 


[? REMAINED for two bright young members of the 

A. S. C. to think of telling the story of Hollywood to 
the world by means of the screen. While everybody else 
was milling around 
wondering how to 
counteract, combat 
and otherwise put 
out of business the 
lies and calumnies 
circulated about 
Hollywood, Regin- 
ald Lyons and Vic- 
tor Milner seized 
their trusty cam- 
eras and began to 
tell the truth about 
Hollywood in pic- 
tures. 

“Say it with pic- 
tures” is the slogan 
of the cameraman 
and Messrs. Lyons 
and Milner in their 
film will give the 
fans the other side 
of the story when 
their picture is shown upon the screen, as it will be in 
every picture theatre in the United States, for it is to be 
distributed by Universal and exhibitors everywhere are 
eager to show their clientele that Hollywood is quite the 
opposite of the Sod- en 
om and Gomorrah 
it has been painted. 

The picture is one 
full reel in length 
and is titled “Hol- 
lywood As It Is.” 
Messrs. Lyons and 
Milner photo- 
graphed, directed 
and titled the film 
and they have made 
of it the strongest 
argument in favor 
of Hollywood that 
could be imagined. 


Those people who 
have pictured Hol- 
lywood as a sort of 
border town like 
Bill Hart’s “Hell’s 
Hinges” are in for 
a rude shock when 
they glimpse this panorama of beauty, sunshine, art and 
nature in God’s big out-of-doors. 





REGINALD E. LYONS, A. S. C. 





VICTOR MILNER, A. S. C. 











shape, when one day Hoyt received the following tele- 
gram from Sullivan: 
““Dear Hoyt: Have just read of your new play, “A 
Trip to Chinatown.” I desire to play a part in it.’ 
“Three hours later Sullivan received the following tele- 
gram from Hoyt: “ “Telegram rec ived. You are alone 
im your desire.’ ” 
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Where to Find the Members of the 


American 


Society of Cinematographers 
Phone Holly 4404 
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Philip H. Whitman . . .. ... Sree ake 


ae ee ee, Pee ee, 
First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Third Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


. . . . . . . . . . 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


John Arnold 

R. J. Bergquist 

H. Lyman Broening 
William C. Foster 
T. G. Gaudio 


Abel, David—Fox Studio. 

Arnold, John— 

August, Joseph—Fox Studio. 

Baker, Friend F.—-With Universal Studio. 

Barnes, George S.— Douglas McLean—Ince Studio 

Beckway, Wm. J.—Balboa Studio. 

Benoit, Georges—Tully, Richard Walton—James Young, United Studios. 

Broening, H. Lyman—With Allan Holubar, United Studios. 

Brodin, Norbert F.—With Goldwyn Studio. 

Bergquist, Rudolph J.— 

Brown, Karl—With James Cruze, Lasky Studio. 

Cann, Bert 

Clawson, L. Dal—With Anita Stewart, Mayer Studio. 

Cowling, Herford T.—With Paramount-Burton Holmes, Chicago. 

Cronjager, Henry—With Henry King, Biograph Studio, New York. 

Davey, Allen M. 

Dean, Faxon M.—With Lasky Studio. 

Depew, Ernest S.—With Al St. John, Fox Studio. 4 

Doran, Robert S.—With Charles Parrott, Roach Studio. 

Dubray, Joseph A.—With Sessue Hayakawa, Robertson-Cole Studio. 

Edeson, Arthur—With Clara Kimball Young, Garson Studio. 

Evans, Perry—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 

Fildew, William— 

Fisher, Ross G.—With Emory Johnson, United Studios. 

Foster, Wm. C. 

Fowler, Harry M.—Eddie Polo, Florida. 

Gaudio, Tony G.—With Joseph Schenck Prods—Norma Talmadge, United 
Studios. 

Gerstad, Harry W.— ‘ 

Good, Frank B.—With Monroe Salisbury, San francisco. 

Granville, Fred Leroy— 

Gray, King D.—With Roy Clements, Berwilla Studio. 

Griffin, Walter L.—With Louis Chaudet, Warner Studie 

Guissart, Rene—In charge of Photography, Harley Knoles Prods., London. 

Heimerl, Alois G.— 

Hill, George W.— 

Jackman, Fred W.—Supervising Cinematographer, Mack Sennett Studio. 

Klaffki, Roy H.—Director of Photography, Metro Studio. 

Kline, Ben H.— . 

Koenckamp, Hans F.—With Larry Semon, Vitagraph Studio. 

Kull, Edward— 

Kurrle, Robert B.—With Edwin Carewe. 

Landers, Sam— 


Dexter, G. R.—Attorney 


LOYALTY 


Frank B. Good 
Fred W. Jackman 
Roy H. Klaffki 
Philip E. Rosen 
Homer A. Scott 


PROGRESS 


John F. Seitz 

James C. Van Trees 
Philip H. Whitman 
L. Guy Wilky 

Alvin Wyckoff 


Leezer, John—Gen. Manager World Classics Film Corp. 

Lockwood, J. R.—Mack Sennett, Sennett Studio 

Lundin, Walter—With Harold Lloyd, Roach Studio. 

Lyons, Chester A.—International Studio, New York. 

Lyons, Reginald E.— 

Mackenzie, Jack—With Chester Bennett, United Studios. 

MacLean, Kenneth G.—With Chester Comedies, Chester Studio. 

McClung, Hugh C.— 

Meehan, George—With Hall-Room Boys Comedies, Wilnat Films, Inc. 

McGann, William M.—Allen Holubar Prods., United Studios. 

Miller, Virgil E.—With Universal Studio. 

Milner, Victor— 

Morgan, Ira H.—With Robert Vignola, International Studio, N. Y. 

Newhard, Robert S.— 

Norton, Stephen S.— 

Overbaugh, Roy F.—With Lasky in London. 

Palmer, Ernest S.—With John Stahl, Mayer Studio. 

Perry, Paul P.—With Penryn Stanlaws, Lasky Studio. 

Peterson, Gus C.—Director Federal Photoplay—J. D. Hampton Prods— 
United Studios. 

Le Picard, Marcel—Co-directing with George Roland—Penn Picture Co., 
Philadelphia 

Polito, Sol— 

Reynolds, Ben F.— 

Rizard, Georges—With Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 

Rose, Jackson J.—With Edward Kall, Universal. 

Rosen, Philip E.—Directing, Lasky Studio. 

Rosher, Charles—With Italian Company, Rome, Italy. 

Schoenbaum, Chas. E.—With Lasky Studio. 

Scholtz, Abraham—In charge of Laboratory, Chester Bennett Prods. 

Schneiderman, George—With Fox Studio. 

Scott, Homer A.—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 

Seitz, John F.—With Rex Ingram, Metro Studio. 

Siegler, Al— 

Smith, W. Steve, Jr.—With Bert Ensinger, Vitagraph Studio. 

Stumar, Charles—With J. Parker Read, Thos. Ince Studio. 

Thorpe, Harry— 

Totheroh, Rollie H.—With Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin Studio. 

Van Trees, James C.—With Lasky Studio. 

Walters, R. W.—Mack Sennett. 

Warrenton, Gilbert— 

Whitman, Philip H.—With Universal Studio, Experimental Department. 

Wilky, L. Guy—With William De Mille, Lasky Studio. 

Wyckoff, Alvin—Director of Photography at Lasky Studio. 


Paley, William ‘‘Daddy""—Honorary Member 
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The “MITCHELL” Motion Picture Camera 





Manufactured under Letters Patent and Patents Pending, by 


MITCHELL CAMERA COMPANY 
6025 Santa Monica Boulevard Los Angeles, California 


Orders accepted direct until agencies are established 








